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The next day was the funeral ; and when the sun 
rose in his same glory, and all the ** pomp and cir- 
cumstance”’ of day began to beam upon the face 
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me ; but a wave of the air broke the spell of itstran- | or the change of the cloud, and the magic of mind, 


heart—he recollected, and he said, ** to-day is her 
funeral—her funeral !”? His benumbed mind dwelt 
upon the words, but there was something undefined, 
and almost incempre’ _nsible in them. She was to 
be buried at five in the afternoon. ‘The clock struck 
four—he put on his hat, and walked steadily to her 
house. He thought twenty times he heard her 
sitory,,but beautiful existence, and it was gone.— | gleaming through all her words, and looks, and ac- | sweetly toned, laughing voice, as he passed along. 

It was like a dream of love. If there is one happy | tions, shed around her a charm more grateful than | He turned his head once or twice to see if she was 

; being in creation, it is the lover in the luxury of his | Arabian incense. not at his shoulder, but there was nothing, and he 
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moment, like a star sparkling in the shadowy firma- | wonder that the sound of her voice was always in | every window—but Elizabeth was not there. He 

ment of life, it is that Which discovers a long nour- | his ear, that her image was before him in his daily 


rang the bell—the servant came, weeping—he look- 
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human thought—now permitting it to settle down | have believed that fate—but I am digressing. he heard music—he listened ; a sob from the next 
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a creation without light ; yet possessing it, as we | He had left her for a few days, intending when he | was comparatively calm. She asked him if he would 
do, how does it discompose the soberest plans of | returned to have asked her hand. On the morning | look at the corse. He knew she was dead, but the 
reason ? how do the lofty bulwarks of stern philo- | of his return, he sprang into the stage-coach, in a | blunt question shook every nerve in his frame, and 
sophy bow down and disappear before the fragrance | most delicious reverie. He held no discourse with | seemed to breathe death upon his soul. He arose 
of its breath ? Itis the poetry of thought, when rea- | his fellow passengers, but wrapped himself up in a | and followed the bereaved mother. There was an 
son slumbers on her stately throne, or wandersaway | rich dream of anticipation. His hgart was full of hap- | air of death in the apartment ; and a varnished coffin 
in happy dreams. It is scarcely to be defined, for piness. He thought himself, as he entered his house, | was on the table, a white cloth flung carefully at the 
it seems in a perpetual halo of soft light, which daz- | too happy for a mortal man. He was preparing to | head; a few frienls sat and wept in silence, musing 
zles while it fascinates the mind’s eyes. It isto the pay her the first visit and dwelling in his mind on | on the beauties and virtues of the being they were 
spirit what sunshine is to the flower—luring the | her pleasing welcome, when her brother came to "| about to consign to the coldearth. He walked U} 





A fragrance from its bosom, and bringing out all the | see flim—he did not observe any thing peculiar j to the table, and stood as still, and pale, and motio: 4 
energies of its young nature, or as the hand of beau- | about him at first, and not tillthe warm, affectionate | less, as the form that lay stretched before him. He 
‘ ty to the slumbering lute, passing: over the silent | shake of the hand was over, did he notice that his | would have torn away the veil that covered the face, 


chorass till **it"doth discourse most eloquent mu- | eyes were filled with tears, and a dismal, gloomy, | but he could not—he felt that he might as well 
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Phere was the same white forehead—the sleeping 
eye—the cheek that he had kissed so fondly—tire 
ips that had spoken such sweet sounds—he gazed 
at her cors¢ with intensity of thought. Her living 
image was before him—he saw her smiling—he be- 
held her in the graceful motion—now her figure 
passed before him beautiful in the mazy dance— 
and now he gazed into her full black eyes, and read 
tnutierable things. He had a ring on his finger, a 
present from her—he tried to speak—he looked at 
the ring, then at her—agony swelled his heart ; he 
gave one long gaze—and looked no more. * * 
He knew not how, but he stood by her grave ;— 


and they were bearing the coffin towards the dark | 


narrow pit—a heap of fresh earth was piled at its 
side. Some one said, ‘* Where are the cords ?”— 
He heard the answer, ‘* Here they are ;” and then 
the coffin was gradually let down into the bottom 
of the grave—it sat firmly on the ground, and he 
heard a voice say, ‘* There, that is right—draw up 
the rope.” Then there was the sound, as ifthe or- 
der was obeyed—in the act of doing it, a few 
grains of sand and pebble dropped upon the coffin 
—then all was still—then a handful of soft, damp, 
heavy clay, was shovelled down. Oh that sound! 
that solemn, dreary sound of utter desolation! It 
broke the horrid spell that kept his voice silent and 
his eye dry—his lip began to quiver—a sob heaved 
his aching breast—large tears gushed from his eyes 
—he stretched out his handsinan agony of weeping 
and grasped an old quaker gentleman’s nose, 
in the stage-coach, where he was sleeping, and gave 
occasion for Obadiah to observe, 

“Verily, friend, when thou hast sufficiently 
amused thyself with my nose, perhaps thou wilt re- 
turn it to its rightful owner.” 

The whole horrible creation of his fancy passed 
away like a mist ; his heart bounded within him,— 
and he soon took sweet revenge upon those wicked 
lips that had been so cold and still, yet so beautiful, 
in the darkness of his dream. 








SENTIMENTAL FRAGMENT. 

* eee * * * © Tue tear of the morning hangs 
on the thorn, and impearls the rose. In the days 
of my joy, my cheek was likened to the blushing 
beauty of that charming flower; and though it has 
long since lost its crimson, it still retains a partial 
similitude ; for the tear is on it. But, alas ! no cheer- 
ing sun exhales my sorrow : and the chrystal, which 
stole forth in the morning from my eyelids, holds 
its place at midnight hour.” 

“ And is love,” said 1, “the canker worm that 
has preyed on thy beauty ? 
passion make thee shed the ceaseless tear ’” 

**No,” replied Lucit1a—* Love gave me all its 
choicest blessings. During five years, I rioted in 
them ; and this world was a heaven to me. William, 
it is true, is no more ; but he died in the field of 
hhonour—he is recorded with those heroes, who 
fuught and fell for their country. I bathed his 
wounds-—--his last words blessed me—and his expir- 
ing sigh was breathed forth in my bosom. I wept 
the briny tear of honest sorrow----but I had my con- 
solation----my William loved none but me; and he 
still lived in the blessed image which he left me of 
himself. 





Does that torturing 


“It was my duty----and soon became my sole de- 
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light----to point out to the darling boy the path in 
which his sire had trodden, and to instil into his ex- 
panding mind an emulstion of parental virtue.— 
His young breast felt the glowing flame : and he 
was wont to weep, when I led him to the grave, 
which glory had dug for his fathes. 

** But he, too, is taken from me----he sleeps be- 
neath this turf which I adorn with flowers—here my 
fancy feeds my sorrow : and this sacred shrine of af- 
fection I shall daily visit, till weary nature conduct 
me to my husband and my child.” * * * * * * 





FROM THE ITALIAN. 
ON THE ANCIENT RUINS OF AN UNKNOWN EDIFICE. 


I inguired of Time---to whom, says I, was erected 


this building ? which you have levelled with the 





ground’? Time made me no answer; but spread 
his quick wings, and hastened his flight. 

I then spoke to Fame----O thou, the parent of all 
that survives ! thou, who She cast her troubled 
and sorrow-swelled eyes upon the ground, in the 
attitude of one whose heart is too full to utter words. 

Wondering, and confused at what I had seen, I 





| was turning aside from the mogument, when I saw 


Oblivion stepping from stone to stone. “ Thou,” ex- 
claimed I, ‘* thou must be acquainted with it! Ah! 
show me”—He interrupted me, with a voice like 
the growl of deep thunder at a distance-—‘‘I care 
not what it has been, it is now mine.” 








so HESTORICAL. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

It was highly honorable for Phocion, that he was 
forty times elected general of the Athenians ; and 
it is remarkable, that these elections always hap- 
pened when he was absent, without any previous 
solicitations on his part. His wife was sufficiently 
sensible how much this was for his glory ; and one 
day, when an Ionian lady of considerable rank, who 
lodged in her house, shewed her, with an air of os- 
tentation and pleasure, her ornaments of gold, with 
a variety of jewels and bracelets, she answered her 
with a modest tone, For my part, I have no orna- 
ment but Phocion, who for these twenty years has 
been always elected general of the Athenians. 








During the horrors of the bloody proscription un- 
der the second triumvirate of Rome, Acilius being 
betrayed by one of his slaves, and apprehended, 
was afterwards redeemed by his wife, who cheer- 
fully parted with all her jewels and valuable effects 


| to purchase his liberty. 





The Duchess of Burgundy, a Princess of the 
House of Savoy, (wife to the grandson of Louis 
XIV.) had her fortune told before her departure 
from Italy, when it was predicted that she would die 
at the age of 27. This prediction made, of course, 
a strong impression on her mind, and consequently 
formed the frequent subject of her conversation. 
She one day said to her husband, ‘As the hour of 
my dissolution is now drawing near, and I know 
you will not be able to live without a wife, as well 
on account of your rank as your religious principles, 
I should be glad to know whom it is your intention 
tomarry.’ ‘I hope,’ replied the Duke, ‘that God 
will never inflict so severe a punishment on me as 








to deprive me of you ; but should I experience such 
a misfortune, I should not, most certainly, think of 
taking a second wife, since being unable to support 
your d&ath, I should follow you in less than a week.’ 
The Duke kept his word, dying of grief on the se. 
venth day after the death of the Duchess, which 
took place at the time specified by the prediction. 





FILIAL AFFECTION. 

Among the incredible number of persons who 
were proscribed under the second triumvirate of 
Rome, were the celebrated orator Cicero, and his 
brother Quintus. When the news of the proscrip- 
tion was brought to them, they endeavored to make 
their escape to Brutus in Macedon. They travel- 
led together some time, mutually condoling their 
bad fortune : but as their departure had been very 
precipitate, and they were not furnished with mo- 
ney and other necessaries for their voyage, it was 
agreed that Cicero should make what haste he 
could to the sea-side to secure their passage, 
and Quintus return home to make more ample 
provision. But, asin most houses, there were as 
many informers as domestics, his return was imme. 
diately known, and the house of course filled with 
soldiers and assassins. Quintus concealed himself 
so effectually, that the soldiers could not find him ; 


| enraged at their disappointment, they put his son 


to the torture, in order to make him discover the 
place of his father’s concealment ; but filial affec- 
tion was proof against the most exquisite torment. 
An involuntary sigh, and sometimes a deep groan, 


| was all that could be extorted from the gener- 


ous youth. His agonies were increased ; but with 
amazing fortitude he still persisted in his resolution 
of not betraying his father. Quintus was not far off, 
and the reader may imagine better than can be ex- 
pressed, how the heart of a father must have been 
affected with the sighs and groans of a son expiring 
in torturesto save his life. He could bearit no longer, 
but quitting the place of his concealment, he pre- 
sented himself to the assassins, begging them with 
a flood of tears to put him to death, and dismiss the 
innocent child, whose generous behaviour the trium 
virs themselves, if informed of the fact, would judge 
worthy of the highest approbation and reward. But 
the inhuman monsters, without being the least af- 
fected with the tears either of the father or the son, 
answered, that they both must die ; the father be- 
cause he was proscribed, and the son because he 
had concealed his father. Then a new contest 
of tenderness arose who should die first ; but this 
the assassins soon decided, by beheading them both 
at the same time. 





BENEFICENCE. 

Pisistratus, the Athenian, was exceedingly 
courteous and affable, and as he was blest with a 
fair estate, so he was generous without profusion, 
and beneficent without ostentation.. He had always 
a servant near him with a bag of silver coin; when 
he saw a man Jook sickly, or heard that any were 
dead or insolvent, he comforted the one with a 
proper sum, and buried the other at his own ex- 
pense. If he perceived people melancholy, he 
inquired the cause ; and if it was poverty, he fur 
nished them with what might enable them to ge: 
bread, but not to live idly. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 11, 1824. 

In the last number, we published a notice of Miss 
Branvt, daughter of a Mohawk Chief, from the 
pen of Mr. Bucuanay, the British Consul. We were 
delighted with the portrait which this gentleman 
gave of her, and thought, at the time, that a lady 
possessing so nice a sense of propriety, such ele- 
gance of manners, and such elevated and refined 
feelings, would not long be suffered to pass through 
the mazy paths of life, without finding a congenial 
soul to appreciate her worth, and be her companion 
in the hours of weal and wo. She is a plant of the 
wilderness---but a gem of the purest kind----a pearl 
without price. 








MARRIED, 
At the head of Lake Ontario, Wiitiam J. Kerr, 
“sq. of Niagara, Upper Canada, to Miss Brann, 
daughter of the late Colonel Brandt, Chief of the 
Six Nations. 





FOR THE GARLAND. 

If the following lines are original, 1 beg pardon 
of the friend from whom they were received, for of- 
fering them for publication ; but they breathe a feel- 
ing so strongly in unison with my own, that I cannot 
resist the inclination. 

«« There isa joy which I have known, 
No power on earth destroys : 


’Tis heavenly ; yes! ’tis heaven alone, 
Oh !—'tis the joy of joys.—— 


Its powers are mighty—--mark ! it heals 
The deep wound of despair : 

There’s not a heart, tho’ hard, but feels 
Its sunbeams bright’ning there. 


*Tis when we meet our dearest friends, 
Whom long we’ve left to roam ; 

When there we meet, and each descends 
With—* Welcome ! welcome home!” 


This is the joy which I have known, 
No power on earth destroys ; 

*Tis heavenly ;—yes ! ’tis heaven alone— 
Oh! *tis the joy of joys !” 

Who can read the above without having his heart 
glow with feeling, and rebound with the most ex- 
tatic pleasure, in anticipating the mecting with 
friends from whom he has long been severed ? 

Although we may enjoy every blessing possible— 
in domestic comfort and happiness, the society of 
friends and the most dear connections—-let them al- 
ways be with us, we will tacit/y acknowledge our 
happiness to be unalloyed, to admit of no increase 
——yet we do not actually feel it, till we are deprived 
of them—then it is that we call up in long review, 
“*the whole history of virtue and gentleness, and 
the thousand endearments lavished upon us by our 
friends unheeded ;” the thousand comforts of life 
for which, while possessing, we forgot to be grate- 
ful. After having our feelings thus awakened-— 
then to have them restored to us-—-heart to meet 
heart....“then is the joy of joys.” Ww. 

——— 

Perfect happiness is not the growth of a terres- 

trial soil ; it buds in the gardens of the virtuous on 


earth, but blooms with unfading verdure only in 
the celestial tegions. 


MANNERS OF THE SCOTCH. 

A lively little volume has appeared at Edinburg, 
from the pen of Charles Nodier, the novelist, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Promenade from Dieppe to the Mountains of 
Scotland,” in which he has depicted with a good 
deal of truth, though in some parts rather highly 
colored, some of the customs and manners of the 
Scottish Mountaineers. In his journey northward, 
he passed through London, where he visited St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and the menagerie of wild beasts 
in the Tower ; objects not much calculated, in our 
author’s estimation, to afford either amusement or 
rational gratification. On arriving at Edinburg he 
remarks, ‘the few last days of our stay in this city 
were enlivened by a happy circumstance : it was, 
however, neither the time of the Gaelic ball, nor 
the distribution of the prizes for bag-pipe playing. 
Some other cause, of which I am ignorant, occasion- 
ed about ten Iighland chieftains to visit Edinburg 
in all the pomp of their beautiful costume. A Scot- 
tish Chieftain, with his dirk and his pistols, his bon- 
net, his plaid drapery in the Grecian style, his chec- 
quered hose, which like all the tartan stuffs worn 
in the highlands, call to mind the tatooing of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country ; his wild nudity 
and his dignified and courteous manner, present al- 
together a living tradition (perhaps unique in Eu- 
rope) of the vigor and freedom of past ages. 

What he says in the following paragraph, respect- 
ing the females of Glasgow going barefvoted, is 
strictly true as respects the ‘‘ lower classes ;” but 
as to the ‘* middling, and a considerable number 
of the higherclasses;” itis incorrect. In the coun- 
try, the practice obtains among the rich as well as 
the poor ; but in the city of Glasgow, it is altoge- 
ther confined tothe lower orders. We have even 
seen servant girls in genteel families there, who liad 
altogether abandoned it. 

“The women of Glasgow,” says our author, “have 
generally and judiciously kept the old Scotch cloak, 
which is particularly well appropriated to the ri- 
gorous climate of the country. This cloak, which 
is exceedingly like the Venetian domino, is pretty 
often of a dark woollen cloth of little show. The 
most elegant are of that pretty tartan stuff which 
was fancied for some time by the ladies of Paris. — 
The most common are of a dazzling red, the effect 
of which, produced by an association of ideas not 
necessary to explain, appeared horrible to me above 
two bare legs. The woman of the lower classes, al- 
most all those of the middling, and a considerable 
number of those of the higher classes, go barefoot- 
ed. Some have adopted shoes only. The fashion- 
able ladies who have adopted the Parisian dress, 
have also borrowed the shape of their shoes, though 
in reality they are more like those of the men; 
but this part of their accoutrements is what incom- 
modes them the most, and is what they throw off 
with most pleasure when they are at liberty. A bril- 
lian* Scotch Belle has hardly exhausted the admira- 
tion of the fashionables in Glasgow, when she longs 
for solitude ; and the first thought which occupies 
her in some bye-path, some solitary garden, or in 
the mysterious obscurity of her chambey, is not, as 





i with us, the recollection of the last man who look- | 








ed at her with a sigh, or the last woman who eclips 
“ed her toilet ; it is the impaticnt want of taking off 
her shoes and stockings, and to run with bare f-et 
on the carpet, the turf, or the sand of the high 
road. The sight of these bare feet is hardly ever 
disgusting, even among the people, nor is there any 





thing in it painful to sensibility, when we see them 
spreading out on the smooth flags of the broad foot- 
way in Glasgow. Those that have shoes do not 
look near so well. The flat and broad form ot the 
shoes, with buckles or strings, does not at all con- 
ceal the size of the foot, which no doubt is very 
conformable to the natural proportions, especial); 
in a nation where nothing has impeded the freedon: 
of motion for a long series of ages, but which is 
shocking to our eyes, accustomed to the forced exi- 
guity of the feet of French women, which, in this 
respect, hold a kind of medium between the Scotch 
and Chinese. The foot of the mountaineer, destin 
ed to press on narrow, slippery, steep spots, ought 
of course to be broad and strong. Feet which are 
small out of all proportion, are a beauty of the bou- 
doir, which can only be appreciated by persons 
condemned by their own choice, to see the world 
only through a window, and travel over it in a car 
riage.” 
tie 
CALMUCK MARRIAGE. 

The ceremony of marriage among Calmucks is pet 
formed on horseback. A girl is first mounted, who 
rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues, and if 
he overtakes her, she becomes his wife, andthe mat 
riage ceremony is performed immediately ; after 
which she returns with him to his tent. But it some- 
times happens that a woman does not wish to marry 
the person by whom she is pursued, in which cas: 
she will not suffer him to overtake ber; and no in 
stance occurs of a girl being thus caught, unless she 
has a partiality for her pursuer. If she dislikes him, 
she rides, to use the language of English sportsmen, 
neck or nothing, until she has completely escaped, 
or until the pursuer’s horse is tired out ; leaving her 
at liberty to return, to be afterwards chased by some 
favorite admirer. It is necessary to remark that the 
men ride as if intoxicated, but the women sit with 
ease, and ride with much skill. 

ee 

A gentleman, desirous of exhibiting 
striking proofs of bis exuberant imagina 
tion and pompous language, was paying 
a very sensible and amiable young lady 
some very far-fetched compliments, com- 
paring her to the sun in his meridian 
glory, and himself to a dim taper, glim- 
mering faintly beside it—forgetting in the 
meanwhile to show common politeness 
to the lady by whose side he sat with his 
haton, Another gentleman went up to 
him, and, while he lifted off his hat, said, 
“Sir, I will snuff the candle, that it may 
burn brighter.” 





— 


An old actress, very proud of he: 
charms, used to have the play-house call 
brought into her bedroom every morning. 
One day a man came in, who she thought 
was the call-boy. ‘Lay it down,” says 
she. “Ledger.” ‘What de you mean 


e 
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by Ledger?” says the man; “1 die for 
you.”” “Lord bless me! Who can this 
be?” said the actress—“I die for you! 
—Dear me, there is somebody in love 
with me; let me see who it is.’”’ She 
pulled the curtain aside, and seeing a 
shabby fellow, demanded what business 
the impudent rascal had there? “I dye 
your clothes, Ma’am,” said he, “and am 
come for your bombazine petticoat.” 


. Why is education like a tailor? 

- Because it forms our habits. 

. Why are the toes like ancient histories ? 
. Because they are leg-ends (legends. ) 








WHY DO WE LIVE? 

Why do we live ’— 
The world hath nought to give 
‘Lo compensate the ills we bear ! 
The tears of wo ; the sighs of care ; 
The stabs of friendly foes ; the chills 
Of frowning fate ; the many ills 
‘That secret and securely prey 
On life’s young heart ; the friends that play, 
With our affections cruelly—all give 
The question force—Why do we live ? 





Why do we live ? 
E’en hope hath nought to give ! 
it holds to view the glittering toy, 
Of promis’d weal, expected joy ; 


vie on, as we pursue, 

Sti ing up the thing to view : 
Till we approach death’s gloomy cave, 
It casts‘it then into the grave ; 

Go seek it there, it says, and give 

The question force—Why do we live : 


. 


Why do we live ? 
Despair hath nought to give ! 
And if we dive the dark abyss, 
Unpilotted, in search of bliss, 
Who knows what ills, what aches, and care, 
And sorrow may attend us ‘here ? 
’'Tis hard to live, but worse to die, 
And all the laws of God defy ! 
To go uncalled, would surely give 
The question force--- Why do we live ? 





THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 
No breeze was on the mirror wave— 
The spangled pendant idly hung, 
As, in the burial of the brave, 

Wide o’er the sea the requiem rung ; 
No ’scutcheon glittered on his breast— 
No coffin cased his senseless clay— 
No kindred heard his last request, 

His prayer for one, far, far away. 


Slow rolled the smoke of funcral gun 
- O’er ocean’s tranquil blue— 
An instant veiled the blood red sun, 
As near the wave it drew ; 
‘Then mingling with the fleecy clouds 
On which the bright beam darted, 
It seemed to form a golden shroud 
For the spirit of him departed, 


{ marked the circling ripples rise, 
As in the sea the body fell— 

They seemed to shake the evening skies, 
Reflected on the trembling swell. 

Like them his being passed away— 
His ruffled life’s broad scene— 

hen like them ceased, and few could say 
That he orthey hadbecn. . 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVAL. 
STANZAS 


Written in the Album of a Lady who Ind suggested 
her “ wou baswer” asa theme for a poet. 


I saw it in a midnight dream, 
When slumber’s charm was o’er me :— 
A little basket in the*beam 
Of noon-day stogd before me;— 
Its beauty was exceeding rare, 
And yet ’twas no less frail than fair. 


So fair—it seemed some elfin band 
From fairy-land had brought it ; 
So frail—it seemed some fairy hand 
Of gossamer had wrought it ; 
Its lid was down, ’twas fill’d with flowers 
Gather’d from Flora’s choicest bowers. 


Yet through its sides, in every part, 
Their sweet perfume was stealing ! 
*T was like a guileless maiden’s heart 
Its inmost thoughts revealing : 
And soon, methought, a singing maid 
Was sitting there, those flowers to braid, 


As grew, like hope, the flowery wreath 
Beneath her flying fingers, 

She seem’d with half a sigh to breathe— 
‘* How long the moment lingers,”’ 

Thus as I saw, methought decay 

Came o’er me,+and I pass’d away. 


The blast of death had o’er me swept, 
Ere yet that wreath was braided ; 
And in the silent grave I slept, 
Before those flowers were faded ;— 
And soon above my ashes grew 
‘Tae mournful cypress, and the yew. 


I dream’d that when a few brief years 
Were past, my parted spirit 

Came back to trace the joys and fears 
That once it did inherit ; 

Just as the man comes back to trace 

‘The scenes of childhood’s dwelling-place. 


1 saw that little basket stand, 
In all its fairy lightness, 

F’en as before ;—but time’s rude hand 
Had dimm’d its snowy whiteness ; 
And now among its flowers were seen 

Full many a dark, sad evergreen. 


But where was she ?-- 
* * * 7. 
I seem’d to hear 
An unseen spirit singing ; 
I woke, but in my listening ear 
The music still was ringing ;-— 
‘* The lightest, frailest things we sce 
Are hot so light and frail as we.” 








THE DEATH OF MILCENA. 
FROM DR. DARWIN’S BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Pale are those lips where soft caresses hung, 

Wan the warm cheek, and mute the tender tongue ; 
Cold rests the feeling heart on Derwent’s shore, 
And those love-lighted eye-balls roll no more, 


Here the sad consort, stealing through the gloom 
Of murmuring cloisters, gazes on her tomb ; 
Hangs in mute anguish o’er the ’scutcheon’d hearse, 
Or graves with trembling style the votive verse. 


Sexton, oh! lay beneath this sacred shrine, 

When Time’s cold hand shall close my aching eyes, 
Oh! gently lay this wearied frame of mine, 
Where wrapp’d in night the lov’d Mixcena lies. 


So shall with purer joy my spirit move, 

When the last trumpet thrills the caves of death, 
Catch the first whispers of my waking love, 
And drink with holy kiss her kindling breath. 





' 
‘ 


The spotless rarr, with blush ethereal warm, 
Shall hail with sweeter smilé returning day, 
Rise from her marble tomb a brighter form, 
And wing on buoyant step her airy way. 


Shall bend approv’d, where beck’ning hosts invite, 
On clouds of silver her adoring knee, 

Approach with seraphim the throne of light. 

And beauty plead with angel tongue for me. 


FROM THE DELAWARE GAZETTE 
OMBRELIA AND OPHELIA. 


When fair Ombrelia seeks the glass, 
To paint her lily cheeks ; 

Ophelia, sweet, domestic lass, 
The busy household seeks ! 

See on the shelf her plates in row, 

« Arrang’d to please the eye ; 

To have things neat, to meet her beau, 
Now see her nimbly fly. 


Herclean check’d apron round her waist, 
And frock wove in her loom ; 

With Nature’s healthful chaplets grac’d 
Ophelia’s beauties bloom ! 

At morn she to the dairy walks, 
Her blest peculiar care ; 

And visits, on the lawn, her flocks, 
To give the plenteous share. 


On Sabbath, forth to church she hies, 
With trembling and with fear ; 

And wipes, with rev’rence, from her eyes 

’ Sincerity’s warm tear : 

Pleas’d to be thus in meekness blest, 
To feel the proof within, 

Which lulls the cares of sorrow’s breast, 
And blots the stain of sin. 


But Miss Ombrelia, deck’d in gold, 
Flutters amid the gay ; 

Nor thinks that she is growing old, 
Whil’st laughing time away ! 

The painted cheek, and spotted chin, 
Claim most her tender care ; 

And false beau-catching curls, to win— 
Hang dangling from her hair. 


Her days are spent in parties, balls, 
Play houses, opera dances ; 

From Nabob down to Peasant, falls, 
And loves whome’er she fancies ; 

Her time is spent on Sabbath days, 
In reading love’s romances ; 

Or novels, tales of fiction, plays, 
That aid her love’s advances, 


Now say, ye fair, which of the two 
Would make a husband glad ; 
That butterfly in azure blue, 
Or she in homespun clad ? 
Which is the beauty ’—that in paint, 
Or that of Nature’s dye ? 
And which resembles most the saint— 
And fitted for the sky? MILFORD BARb, 


=—=— 
ADVICE OF AN OLD MAID. . 


When affections unite, and all things are right, 
No state with the married can vie ; 

But if pique lead the way, or interest sway, 
’Tis better unmarried to die. 


If a wife I had proved to a man that I loved, 
Whose actions bright wisdom had sway’d, 

How happy my life to have been a blest wife, 
And»not a poor little old maid. 


But if kind respect to_his will don’t direct 
Our steps through the mazes of life, 

You had better live free, dn old maid like me, 
Than be to a blockhead a wife. 





